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From the “Cornhill Magazine.’ 
Great Solar Helipses.. 
(Coutinued from page 66.) 

remarkable effects were produced on birds 
i animals by the sudden darkness. Bats 
i owls came out from their retreats; do- 
stic fowl went to roost ; and swallows were 
zed with so great a terror that in some 
ces they were caught in the streets. A 
‘dof cattle grazing in the fields near Mont- 
lier “ formed themselves into a circle, their 
ids directed outwards, as if to resist an at- 
kk.” Horses and oxen employed in the 
ds ceased from their labours when the sun 
s totally eclipsed, and lay down, neither 
ip nor spur availing to induce them to re- 
ne their work until the sun’s light returned. 
the other hand, M. Arago states that “the 
rses employed in the diligences continued 

ursue their courses without seeming to 
in the slightest degree affected by the 
enomenon.”’ During this eclipse, also, it 
s noticed that several plants closed their 
ves. 
The close accordance between the calcula- 
ns of mathematicians and the observed cir- 
mstances of the eclipse excited great atten- 
n, and led scientific as well as unlearned 
n to contemplate with admiration the per- 


tion and regularity of the movements of 


> celestial bodies. “All the accounts respect- 
po eclipse,” says Signor Piola, “contain 
lections on the perfection of that great ma- 
ine of the universe, whose movements are 
regular that the astronomer is enabled, long 
forehand, to predict their effects with un- 
ling precision ; and from contemplating the 
ichine, it was natural to ascend to the Su- 


profound and indefinable impressions which 
it will be pleasing to hold long in remem- 
brance.” 

And here we may digress for a moment to 
remark how unworthy of the philosopher and 
student of nature is that spirit which leads 
men to look with less admiration on natural 
phenomena that have received their interpre- 
tation from the labors of scientific men. No 
mystery of nature has ever yet been unveiled 
without disclosing what is ‘yet’ more mysteri- 
ous. Corpernicus revealed the secret of the 
solar system, to leave undetected the laws 
which harmonize the planetary motions. It 
was Kepler’s boast that he had revealed these 
laws, but he left men to admire without un- 
derstanding their perfection and harmony. 
Then Newton upraised the veil and disclosed 
to our admiration the noble law of gravitation 
which sways all systems through the universe. 
But we have more now to perplex us, more 
to reveal to us the insignificance of our powers, 
more to make us fall in reverence and adora- 
tion before the Supreme Architect, than had 
the simple Chaldean shepherds, who 


Watched from the centres of their sleeping flocks 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move, 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods. 


If our higher knowledge of the mysteries of 
nature should lead us to have less of reverence 
and love for the Author of those mysteries, it 
would have been better to have never gained 
that higher knowledge. Our words and works 
should be worthy of our new light. If men 
in the old times which we scoff at as the dark 
ages knew how to worship their Almighty 
Father with loving, childlike reverence, and 
if we in the pride of our imperfect knowledge 
find it less easy to do so, it is we who are in 
darkness. Tennyson supplies a necessary 
caution to this age of somewhat sceptical in- 
quiry, in the noble words,— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music-as before, 
But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear— 
Hélp thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Since the total eclipse of 1842 there have 


sme Artificer. While this idea swells injonly occurred two which have attracted 
> mind there is another which at the same|special notice among European astronomers. 
ae sinks into insignificance,—that suggested | One is the eclipse of July 28, 1851, which was 
‘contemplating the position of man in the|visible in Sweden; the other is the eclipse of 
dst of creation. The magnificence of the|July 18, 1860, which was visible in Spain, 
dle upon which the phenomena of the eclipse, |and led to the interesting “Himalaya expedi- 
wether atmospheric or celestial, took place, | tion.” 
8 patent to every spectator. The exten-| The totality lasted nearly twice as long in 
¢ coloration of an unusual hue that was|the eclipse of 1851 as in that of 1842. The 
ible; the rapid changes which occurred ;|Astronomer Royal, who had witnessed the 
re all, the obscurity which settled over|earlier eclipse, was one of a distinguished com- 
we like the funeral pall thrown over a pany which left England for Sweden to ob- 
id body, and whose subsequent withdrawal |serve the eclipse of 1851. “I haye no means 
n instant operated like a resurrection ;—| of ascertaining,” he writes, “whether the dark- 


all this produced on the mind a mixture of|ness really was greater in the eclipse of 1842. 


I am inclined to think that in the wonderful, 
and I may say appalling, obscurity, I saw the 
grey granite hills, within sight of Hvalas, 
more distinctly than the darker country sur- 
rounding the Superga. But whether because, 
in 1851, the sky was much less clouded than 
in 1842, (so that the transition was from a 
more luminous state of sky to a darkness 
nearly equal in both cases,) or from whatever 
cause, the suddenness of the darkness in 1851 
appeared to be much more striking than in 
1842. My friends who were on the upper 
rock, to which the path was very good, had 
great difficulty in descending. A candle had 
been lighted in a lantern about a quarter of 
an hour before the totality; and M. Hassel- 
gren was unable to read the minutes of the 
chronometer’s face without having the lantern 
held close to the chronometer.” 

During this eclipse the red prominences 
were seen with remarkable distinctness. Airy 
at Gottenburg, Hind and Dawes at Reevels- 
burg, Lassell at the Trollhatten Falls, and 
other observers, took drawings of these re- 
markable appearances; and the agreement 
between the drawings i5 such as to leave no 
doubt of the care with which these observers 
examined and recorded what they saw. Round 
one part of the black limb of the moon there 
was seen a serrated band of rose-pink light, 
in another place a pyramidal red mountain, 
in a third a curved streak of red light formed 
like a Turkish scimitar, and in a fourth a red 
detached cloud, which Airy and Lassell picture 
as nearly circular in form, while Hind and 
Dawes represent it as triangular. No doubt 
could exist that these objecis belonged to the 
sun and not to the moon, since the moon was 
seen to traverse them; insomuch that on the 
side towards which she was moving their alti- 
tude diminished, while on the opposite side 
they grew larger until the appearance of the 
sun’s disc in this neighborhood obliterated 
them through excess of light. 

The observers were especially struck by the 
perfect distinctness with which these remark- 
able appearances were exhibited. “I had 


‘heard them described as but faint phenomena,” 


says Lassell. “ My surprise and astonishment 
may therefore be well imagined when the 
view presented itself to my eyes which I am 
about to describe. In the middle of the (tele- 
scopic) field was the body of the moon, ren- 
dered visible enough by the light of the corona 
attended by the apparent projections. These 
prominences were of the most brilliant lake 
color,—a splendid pink quite defined and 
hard. They appeared to me to be not quies- 
cent; but the moon passing over them, and 
therefore exhibiting them in different phase, 
might convey an idea of motion. They were 
evidently to my senses belonging to the sun, 
and not at all to the moon; for, especially on 
the western side of the sun, I observed that 
the moon passed over them, revealing succes- 
sive portions of them as it advanced. In con- 
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formity with this observation also, I observed 
only the summit of one on the eastern side, 
though my friends, observing in adjoining 
rooms, had seen at least two; the time occu- 
pied by me in observing with the naked eye 
not having allowed me to repair again to the 
telescope until the moon had covered one 
three-fourths of the other. * * * The 


and|which I fear is too much overlooked, and to 
first | Which I wish to call the attention of parents 


THE FRIEND. / 


‘ For “The Friend.” | that lieth in wickedness; and have not so 

There is a subject of vital importance to the] of us had to mourn over the cases of st 
future well-being of young men and boys,|(and I féar they are not a few) who, step 
members of our religious Society, who are|step, have been led in the broad way wh 
seeking situations to acquire a knowledge of| leads down to the chambers of death, throu 
business to enable them to earn a livelihood,| being placed in exposed situations of this ki 
and at last made shipwrecks of faith and ¢ 
good conscience. May parents and oths 


purst of light from the emergent sun was and other Friends who are concerned in the 


exactly in the place of the chief western 
which it instantly extinguished.” 


When we consider the actual dimensions of 


these prominences we are enabled to form 
some conception of the importance of the 
problem which they present to astronomers 
and physicists. The scimitar shaped protu- 
berance was estimated to extend fully one- 
twelfth part of the sun’s diameter from his 
surface. His diameter is known to be eight 
hundred and fifty thousand miles, so that the 
height of this singular object was fully seventy 
thousand miles, or nearly three times the cir- 
cumference of our globe. Consider, again, 
the long serrated ridge extending around 
nearly a quarter 
This ridge was about twenty-five thousand 
miles high. Now many of our readers have 
doubtless seen the ranges of the Alps as they 
appear when seen from some distant point in 
clear weather, and they know how imposing 
is the aspect of these gigantic land-masses. 
Yet the highest peaks of the Alps are little 
more than fifteen thousand feet above the sea- 
level. Imagine, then, the magnificence of 
mountain ranges twenty-five thousand miles 
above the mean level of the sun’s surface. 
And then note that the masses which present 
this ridgelike aspect were not really ridges. 
We doubtless see the side-view of a portion of 
immense tracts rising in wave-like masses 
over the solar globe. Consider also that all 
these masses must subsist at an inconceivably 
high temperature—a temperature at which 
nearly every substance known upon our earth 
would be not merely liquefied but vaporised. 

But if these considerations are startling, 
what shall we say of the globe of ruddy mat- 
ter suspended high 
This globe had a diameter at 
of our own earth, and therefore exceeded 
earth eight times in volume. 
hung suspended at a height of full twenty 
thousand miles from the surface of the sun. 
What sort of an atmosphere must that be in 
which globes of this sort float as buoyantly 
as the clouds which fieck our summer skies? 
and how intensely active must all the pro- 
cesses be which are at work in the solar at- 
mosphere when volumes so immense are 
maintained at the intense heat which the 
color and buoyancy of the prominences, as 
well as their proximity to the sun, prove them 
to possess ! 

During the eclipse of 1860, the red prom- 
inences again attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion among astronomers. It will be remem- 
bered that many leading English astronomers, 
among whom the Astronomer Royal again 
figured, took part in the celebrated Himalaya 
expedition. MM. Leverrier and Goldschmidt 
of Paris, the Padre Secchi of Rome, and a 
host of astronomical celebrities, took part in 
observing the various phenomena, astronomi- 
cal, physical, and meteorological, which at- 
tended the totality of this important eclipse. 

(To be continued.) 


Thou canst not be heir of two kingdoms. 


flame, |future real welfare of such, as also in the pros- 


perity of our branch of the christian church. 

In the present day it is a rare thing to hear 
of children or young people being placed in 
positions to learn trades, but the general de- 
sire appears to be to obtain situations in mer- 
cantile stores, it being thought more respect- 
able than the former, which I much regret to 
see, believing it to be a mistaken idea. But 
the subject I wish more particularly to bring 
into view is the fact which applies to either 


then, be on their guard in these respects, 
consider their responsibility in placing « 
their children, not desiring worldly aggr. 
dizement for them, but a steady pursuit 
better things, remembering the query of ¢ 
blessed Redeemer, “ What shall it profit a m 
if he gain the whole world and lose his o 
soul ?” E.S 

Tenth mo. 16th, 1868. 


For “The Frien¢ 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Fri 


of the sun’s circumference. | Parents 


Christopher Healy, 
. (Continued from page 67.) 


In the Ninth month of 1820, he visited 1 


case, of too little effort being made to place 
them among Friends, not only in obtaining 
boarding places for them, but also with regard 
to their business. I have feared that some|meetings in the western part of the State 
think that if their sons have their]|New York. Was absent from home abx 
residence in a Friend’s family, that the other|three weeks, and returned with the incon 
is of but little consequence, and feel that they| of his Master’s approbation. This year (18 
have done their duty when such is the case,| he removed with his family to Bucks coun 
overlooking the fact that their associations| Pennsylvania. He thus alludes to it in 
through the day are of quite as great import-|journal, whichis, for a time, resumed : “ Hav’ 
ance to their preservation in the right way.|for some time believed it would be right 
Where they are placed with Friends who have|remove with my family to Bucks county, 
their best welfare at heart, way would be| having settled my outward concerns, and 1 
made for them to attend week day meetings,| children being willing to part with us, 
and they encouraged both by precept and ex-| took a solemn leave of children and friend: 
ample, to conform to our testimonies to plain-|the Eleventh month of 1820, and came hith 
ness of dress and address as well as the more} My family consisting of myself and wife, w 
important matter, and which underlies faith-|four small children. We settled within t 
fulness in these parti@ulars, viz., a close atten-| miles of the Falls Meeting, and were comfor 
tion to the gentle constraining voice and power|in being among our friends. We had a 
of the Holy Spirit, which would preserve them| many precious meetings together, which w 
out of the many snares of their cruel adver-|owned by the good Master’s presence. 
sary which are laid for their feet and are very| after settling here, I opened a school near‘ 
hidden,and dangerous,—particularly in a large| home: many children attending. This is 
city. I think that if Friends who are in busi-| employment which always suited me, whe 
ness of whatsoever kind, would, when in need/felt released from travelling on Truth’s” 


of lads to assist them therein, let it be known 


above the solar surface ?|frst among the members of our Society, by 
least double that |recording it in a book kept at some suitable 
our|Place for the purpose, where parents or guar- 
And again, it dians who wish to place their sons in such 


situations could also enter their names, the 
matter might be forwarded to the satisfaction 
of both parties. 

Under any circumstances it is a very seri- 
ous and responsible thing to take young per- 
sons, who reside in the country, from under 
the roof of their parents to be placed in a 
large and crowded city, exposed as they must 


count. I continued my school, only attend: 
meetings at home, with some neighbor 
ones, until in the spring of 1822 I opene 
concern that had rested with weight on: 
mind, to pay a visit in gospel love to Frie: 
and others not in membership with us, 
some parts of the northern and eastern Stat 
Obtaining the unity of the Monthly and Qu 
terly Meetings, I left home in the Fifth mon 
accompanied by my dear friend Moses Cc 
fort, an elder of the same Monthly Meeti 
We appointed some meetings on the w 
which we attended to satisfaction. Gett 


be, to an almost endless variety of tempta-|to New England Yearly Meeting, held in» 
tions. I know there is no situation free from| Sixth month, we met with our dear fric 
the assaults and snares of our unwearied|George Withy, from old England.” Af 
enemy, but it is our duty to seek to place|this, upon coming to Nantucket, he sa 
those who are under our charge, where they|“ We had some very large meetings on t 
will be the least exposed; and I think it should} island; the inhabitants seeming ready at 
be the subject of deep religious concern and] notice given. We were here one week. W 
solid deliberation before placing them in any} at both their Monthly Meetings; and par 
position of the kind alluded to, and I doubt|in much tenderness and love. From here 
not as this is the case, a way will be made for| went into the State of Maine, and travel 
them by Him “ whose tender mercies are over| as far eastward as the Kennebec river, 
all His works,” and who will not turn a deaf,returned through New Hampshire and V 
ear to those who in sincerity seek for his}mont to New York; and had many preci 
guidance. meetings. From thence to Tong tatnan H 

How often do we see young Friends who| we found some Friends very uneasy conce 
are placed in the stores of those who are not) ing sentiments held by Elias Hicks; who li 
of our Society, gradually losing their attach-|at Jericho on this island. Some of us } 
ment to its_principles and testimonies, and been doubtful for several years of his sou 
adopting the manners and customs of a world ness in the true faith of our Lord Jesus Chr 


THE FRIEND, 


Senne a sateen . : - oe 
perfectly welcome to all they had done; and|right, thence proceed to lay waste their vil- 


er our visit on Long Island we returned to 
w York. Hence by Shrewsbury and Rah-|that they were thankful in being able to help 
y, on home; and found my dear wife andjus on our way. We were favored to get to 
ily well.” the Half-Year’s Meeting at West Lake in good 
fis Journal continues: “Staid at and about|season; and had a comfortable time with 
ne, visiting meetings, and attending to such|Friends there. Also visited most of the meet- 
cerns as ‘Truth required of me, until in the|ings belonging to the Half-Year’s Meeting, 
elfth month, 1823, having previously open-|and had some meetings among different tribes 


a concern to perform a visit, in gospel love, 


of Indians; I trust to their as it was to our 


Friends and those not in membership with|comfort. 


to some parts of New York State, and 
per Canada, I set out with my brother-in- 
, John Miller, Jr.,as companion. We went 


“Oh these poor children of the wilderness, 
how my heart feels for them! When I con- 
trast our favored situation with their suffer- 


New York, up the North river, and had|ings, I am humbled as in the dust. I have 
ny favored meetings with Friends and/believed when sitting in meetings with them, 


ers.” 


that every thoughtful mind, if made acquaint- 


Vhile out on this visit, he thus wrote to/ed with their situation, must feel sympathy 


wife :— 


. “ Queensbury, 12th of 1st month, 1824. 
My dear and loving Wife,—I embrace the 


ortunity this morning to inform thee of 


health. I received thy letter which made 
to rejoice. I am comforted in finding thou 
so thoughtful concerning the great work 
t thy dear husband believes himself called 

May the Holy Hand bear thee up in thy 
ely seasons, and mayst thou, my dear 
om friend, pray for me, that my faith fail 

So shall I be resigned to our Divine 

ster’s will, and also cheered by the hope 
t we will meet again in that love in which 
parted. I may tell thee, that the Good 
nd that called me to go forth has been 
r,and we have had many favored meet- 
s with Friends and those not of our Society. 
iterday we were at Queensbury, where the 
od Master’s presence was our crown. May 
have the praise, who alone is worthy. Our 
Sent prospect is next to go towards Black 
ar. have found Friends, so far in this 
thern country, generally sound in the faith. 
may the Lord preserve this people whom 
has raised up to show forth his praise, in 
true faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
rist. 

And now, dearly beloved, we sympathize 
ether. Though far separated from each 
er in body, we are present in spirit, serving 
Lord. May we be enabled to have our 
h strengthened by the blessed promise to 
se that love the Lord more than wife or 
dren, houses or lands—They ‘shall receive 
hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting 
” In this belief we were joined together: 
ig well assured we should have to resign 
h other to our Divine Master’s disposal. 
‘ewell in the everlasting Truth. 

Thy loving husband, 
-CuristoPpHER Hxaty.” 


Wishing to get to the Half-Year’s meeting 

pper Canada, they crossed the river St. 
wrence. This was attended with much 
‘culty ; owing to the ice on the river being 
‘thin to bear their horses, and yet so thick 
& prevent the use of boats. After much 
‘and toil they finally got safely over ; when 
y all for a time sat down, and felt their 
ts bowed in thankfulness to the Great 
server of men for His merciful help and 
section. Before parting with the ferry- 
i and his helpers (a large number having 
din getting them over the river) they 
for the fare across. The ferryman said: 
consider we have risked our lives for the 
of helping you on in the line of your 
, and I cannot take money for it.’ And 
st all agreed therewith ; saying, we were 


jects of redeeming grace. 


and tenderness for these, our poor afilicted 
brethren and sisters in the creation of an 
Almighty Father; they being also equal ob- 
My desire is while 
writing these lines, that it may sink deep in 
the minds of all the white people, especially 


lages with fire and slaughter; and from one 
end of the land to the other, to raise the hue 
and cry of utter extermination. Every feel- 
ing heart must deeply deplore the hostile and 
cruel treatment of our country, for the most 
part, towards these poor, hunted-to-death, and 
fast diminishing people. And the more so 
from the fact, that if christian principle, with 
the feeling that we are all children of the 
same righteous and loving Father, had uni- 
formly marked our conduct towards them, 
very different and noble results, both to us 
and to them, would have been produced. Let 
our rulers be assured that the measure we 
mete, shall nationally as individually, be meas- 
ured to us again. For national crimes, among 
which may be classed a want of due regard 
to the law of right and righteousness, are as 
rapidly rolled up, as those of individuals. Be- 
cause the-whole is made up of, and is equal to 
the sum of all its parts. It has been said, and 
may be worthy of note here as showing the 


our rulers, to consider their case ; and remem-|just retribution of an offended God, that in 


ber our Blessed Saviour’s saying, ‘As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ I fear that many who profess to be 
the followers of Christ, fall short of living up 
to this rule that our dear Lord has laid down. 
Oh may it not only be remembered in the 
case of the poor Indian, but in that of the 
afflicted sons and daughters of Africa, yea, 
likewise, in all our dealings one with another. 
For true christian principles will surely lead 
to the faithful observance of this blessed rule. 
“After feeling my mind clear of Upper 
Canada, we crossed the Niagara river a little 
below Buffalo, and came into the United 
States. After which we had a meeting with 
the Buffalo Indians. 
the Six Nations. Red Jacket and Cornplanter, 
with another Indian chief, and a large collec- 
tion of other Indians, both male and female, 
came to this meeting. They sat remarkably 
solid; much becoming such an occasion. I 
spoke by an interpreter that Red Jacket 
brought with him. It was a favored time. 
From thence we travelled homeward through 
the States of New York and New Jersey, 
taking meetings on our way. Upon reaching 
home I found my family well. Oh may my 
soul give the glory to Him, who is glorious in 
holiness, and ever worthy of all praise.” 
Truly affecting is the above account, with 
its foreshadowing, left us by C.-H., of these 
poor and sadly persecuted aborigines of this 
very extensive, professedly christian, and 
greatly blessed country ; who are equally, as 
he remarks, the objects of heavenly love and 
regard; and for whom, as for us, the dear 
Redeemer gave His most precious life. The 
early history of Pennsylvania clearly shows 
that kind and christian treatment to the poor 
Indian, begets its like even in their too un 
cultivated hearts. And that did the far more 
responsible white man act upon the holy com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” we 
should see more of the same precious fruits 
manifested through them. But can any ex- 
pect the Indian first to lift the standard and 
proclaim, in the expressive language of con- 
duct, the ever to be cherished anthem, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men?” Can we expect them 
rst to set the example of returning good for 
evil, especially to those who, acting too 
much upon the false premise that might gives 


This tribe is a part of 


the late terrible rebellion, no part of the deso- 
lated South was more swept as with the besom 
of destruction, than that in the State of Geor- 
gia, where the Cherokee tribe of Indians were 
so inhumanly driven, through the cupidity of 
the white man, from their farms and firesides, 
and the dear resting places of their time- 
honored chiefs and fathers. 


(To be continued.) 


Discipline of the Young.—The oldest son of 
President Edwards, congratulating a friend 
on having a family of sons, said to him with 
much earnestness, “ Remember, there is but 
one mode of family government. I have 
brought up and educated fourteen boys, two 
of whom I brought up, or rather suffered to 
grow up, without the rod. One of these was 
my youngest brother, and the other Aaron 
Burr, my sister’s only son, both of whom had 
lost their parents in their childhood ; and from 
both my observation and experience, I tell 
you, sir, a maple sugar government will never 
answer. Beware how you let the first act of 
disobedience in your little boys go unnoticed, 
and unless evidence of repentance be manifest, 
unpunished.” 

Of all the sermons I have ever heard, long 
or short, this has been amongst the most use- 
ful, so far as this world is concerned. It isa 
solitary lesson, to be prayerfully pondered by 
all parents and guardians. The Bible lays 
down four great rules, involving the four 
great elements of the successful training of 
children—prayer, instruction, example, and 
restraint. And it is doubted if a solitary case 
can be found wheré the child has not followed 
in the footsteps of the pious parent; while, on 
the other hand, if but only one of the four has 
been neglected, it may have been the ruin of 
the child, 

Remember, christian parents, it is not 
enough to pray for, or even with your chil- 
dren, if you do not also instruct them, if your 
own example contradicts your teaching; and 
in vain will be the prayer, the instruction, the 
example, if, like Eli, when your children do 
wrong, you “restrain them not.” But let all 
be found united, and you may trust in God 
that He will fulfil His promise, and that your 
children will grow up to serve Him, and to 
bless you for your fidelity to their highest in- 
terests. 
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Selected for “The Frien 
Order and Governn 


hanging almost by the eyelids, manage to ; ; 
cultivate the sides of steep hills and little |Some Queries Concerning the 
* of the Church of Christ. ‘oT 


siness of the train to get down again, and) the wild and rugged and almost sterile region} Query 1st. Whether Christ, who is” 


The Mont Cenis Summit Railway. 
(Concluded from page 69.) 
Having got up the hill, it was now the bu-/nooks on the verges of chasms, through all 


after descending for some distance upon com-/over which the Fell railway passes.—Ledger.| Head, Lord, King, &c., hath not appointe 


paratively gentle slopes, the road came sud- 
denly upon the edge of a precipice that, to 
say the least of it, was sensational. It was 
at the head of the valley on the Italian side 
of the mountain, and was not only more ab- 
rupt and precipitous, but much deeper than 
the chasm down which we looked upon the 
little water station on the French side. The 
country was spread out before us like a typo- 
graphical map. At our feet, how many thous- 
and feet below I can’t pretend to tell, began 
the mountain torrent, fed by myriads of little 
cascades from all the peaks around. A town 
stood on its banks, and further on another, 
which was the famous town of Susa, to which 
we were to get, if possible: and far beyond 
stretched the railway and roads, and cultivat- 
ed fields for miles and miles, almost to Turin. 
The valley widened as it receded from us, and 
twisting about on its precipitous sides, could 
be faintly traced the line of road we were to 
follow in the descent. To look down upon 
Susa, and think that it was just as easy to 
roll down the hill to that ancient Roman 
town, as to slowly twist down it on the rail- 
way, was certainly not pleasant. However 
the brakesmen took their places and the de- 
scent began. The engine which before did so 
much climbing and pulling, now did quite as 
good service at holding back. The hill was 
steep and the road most crooked; but the 
brakes clung fast to the wheels and the wheels 
stuck to the track, and gradually but some- 
what roughly, especially on the curves, we 
slid down. 

Occasionally, when the sliding went too 
fast, the engine was reversed, and at times 
the ability of the train-hands to stop absolute- 
ly, on the steepest declines, was demonstrat- 
ed. All the time we were twisting and slid- 
ing down the mountain, various lines of road 
to be followed when further down could be 
seen, and the wonder was, how were we ever 
to get to them. Also, the town of Susa, 
continued at our feet, gradually increasing in 
size as we approached, and finally we got 
near enough to detect church steeples, look- 
ing like little pegs set up among the houses. 
At half-past six the descent was successfully 
accomplished, and trundling into the depot at 
Susa, the mountain journey came to an end, 
after which, changing to an Italian railway 
train, we were soon in Turin. 

No‘one who crosses Mont Cenis, on the 
Fell railway, can fail to bear testimony to its 
complete success. It is, however, not.a road 
for people of weak nerves to venture upon; 
as the feeling when running along the edge 
of an almost perpendicular precipice, the bot- 
tom of which is almost too far below to be 
seen, is decidedly unpleasant. The railway, 
howeyer, does its work well, and Mr. Fell’s 
little trains can go up and down hill and 
around sharp corners, quite as well and much 
more rapidly than the ponderous diligence. 
The railway has been an expensive one to 
build, and will be a costly one to keep in or- 
der, so that unless patronized much better 
than now, it will scarcely pay expenses. The 
ingenuity and daring ofits constructors, how- 
ever, are no greater, although shown on a 
broader scale, than the skill and perseverance 
exhibited by the hardy mountaineers, who, 


burying their talents in the earth, throu 
eagerly grasping after worldly treasure, 


Selected. 
HEALING AT SUNSET. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ At even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 
Him all that were diseased.” Mark i, 32. 


Judea’s summer day went down,— 
When lo! from vale and plain, 

Around the Heavenly Healer throng’d 
A sick and sorrowing train. 


The pallid brow, the hectic cheek, 

. The cripple bent with care; 

And be whose soul dark demons lash’d 
To foaming rage, were there. 


He raised his hand —the lame man leaped, 
The blind forgot bis wo, 

And with a startling rapture gazed 
On Nature’s glorious show. 


Up from his bed of misery rose 
The paralytic pale; ; 

And the loathed leper dared 6nce more 
His fellow-man to hail. 


Mark—on the arm of pitying love 
The lunatic reclined, . 

While unaccustomed words of praise, 
Relieved bis struggling mind. 


The mother to her idiot boy 
The name of Jesus taught— 

Who thus with sudden touch had fired 
The chaos of his thought. 


For all that sad, imploring train, 
He healed ere evening fell, 

And speechless joy that night was born, 
In many a lowly cell, 


Ere evening fell! Ob! ye who find 
The chills of age descend— 

And with the lustre of your locks, 
The almond blossoms blend— 


Yet have nof, o’er an erring life, ew 
With deep repentance grieved— ~~, 

But left the safety of the soul i 
Unstudied, unachieved, 


Before the hopeless shades of night, 
Distil their baleful dew— 

Haste !—heed the Heavenly Healer’s call, 
Whose mercy waits for you. 


a 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


To weary hearts and mourning homes 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes ;; 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again; 

And yet in tenderest love, our dear, 
Our Heavenly Futher sends him here, 
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There’s quiet in that Anvel’s glance, 
There’s rest io his still countenance ; 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear ; 
What ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling balm; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


Oh! thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day; . 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 
And gently whispers, “‘ Be resigned, 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell, 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well !” 


ee 


Truly lamentable is it, that so many are 


gh| outwardly glorious, as man 


spiritual order and government to be in | 
church and congregation ? . 
Query 2nd. Whether a spiritual order ¢ 
government is not useful, profitable and 
cessary, for the well being and right man 
ing of this spiritual body and holy society 
the faith and life of our Lord Jesus Chri 
In natural ‘societies, natural government ¢ 
order is profitable and necessary ; and is: 
spiritual government as profitable and ne 
sary in spiritual societies ? ie: 
Query 3rd. Did not Christ Jesus give pot 
of government to His apostles and minist 
at the first publication of His everlast 
gospel? All power was given Him in heat 
and in earth; and did not He who had 
power given Him, give power to His apost 
and ministers to preach His everlasting gos 
to the world, to gather His sheep out of 1 
world, and to watch over them, oversee the 
reprove, exhort, admonish, build up in | 
holy faith, and cut off and cast out that wh 
was unholy, and would dispute against, — 
not submit unto, the spirit, life, and power 
truth? is a 
Query 4th. Did not Christ give them gi 
also answerable; spirits of discerning, 
they might be eyes to the body; and qu 
ears, that they might hear for the body? ] 
though the Lord hath given every one an: 
and an ear, as to themselves; yet every 
is not made by the Lord an eye or ear U 
the body ; but this is appointed for, and git 
to those to whom the Lord pleases, who h 
ordered all things wisely, carefully and 
derly for the good of all. i 
Query 5th. Were there not titles given thi 
suitable to their offices and services in 
kind, as pastors or shepherds after God’s he: 
according to the promise of the new covena 
overseers or bishops, such as watch for 
soul; such as were not only to lay the fo 
dation, but also carry on the building even 
perfection, even till they were able to p 
the gathered and quickened’ souls a cha 
virgin to Christ ? And were they not to wat 
against, testify against, and in the powera 
authority of the Lord to strike at, all that ¥ 
contrary, and would endeavor to interr 
overturn, and destroy their work, which ¥ 
of, in, and from the Lord? ey 
Query 6th. Whether the bodies and ¢¢ 
mon members of the churches were not 
hearken to these (He that knoweth G@ 
heareth us, Ist John, iv. 6;) to obey 
in the Lord, to submit to this ministi Ys 
their work in it, in the Lord; to receive 
word of truth and holy exhortations and 
monitions, milked out by these to them 
the breast of life? And were not they 
did hearken and obey, commended? 
were not the other that were not subj 
but slighted them and their pipe 
thority, testified against as disorder! 
unruly ? ; : . 
Query 7th. Were there not some relit 
of this order and government all along 
apostasy, in the true church and mit 
thereof? For there hath been a churel 
ministry all along the apostasy, bless 
name of the Lord; though not so v 
\ (who have é 
from the Spirit and way of Truth, and are} 
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the holy understanding,) would make it.|from the measure of life in a man’s own vessel|It has been said that, at the present time, not 
is true, the church hath been as in a wil-|to another man’s measure? 


rness, desolate, as a woman forsaken, as a 
ildren, her visage marred, her witnesses 


te or glory, to be discerned or found out; 
t all hath been preserved in the root, and 
ere have been some shootings and sprout- 
gs of it forth, which have been inwardly 
it by that which is of God in the heart, 
ough not outwardly seen by man’s eye. 
hus the witnesses have had a ministry, have 


more than one-fifteenth of the business of New 


Ans. Waiting on God in his ordinances and| York city is based upon foreign commerce. 
idow, bereft of her husband, stripped of her|appointments, and upon the ministry which 


The Mississippi drains 1,785,000 square miles, 


He hath set up, the measure of life in Him|whichis more than half the number of square 
ourning, nothing of her beauty, former es-|teacheth; and it is not a turning from the|milesin the whole United States, and the sur- 
measure, but a subjecting to the Lord in the|face contains 768,000,000 of acres of the finest 


measure of His life, so to teach and do. 


The}land in the world. It has space for one hun- 


measure of His life taught me thus to do at|dred and fifty States of the size of Massachu- 
first, and teacheth me to do so still; and will|setts, and were its population in the same pro- 


teach so still, all that hearken to it. 
not teach subjection in the apostles’ days to 
the ministry then, and. another thing now to 


id the testimony of Jesus, even the spirit of|the ministry now. But Christ is the same to 
ophecy, all this dark night of apostasy, and|day as yesterday; His life the same, His 

it have spoken mourningly to the world, |Spirit the same, its doctrine and teaching the 
d to the captivated souls, which that which |same; and that of God in the conscience 
us of God in his, hath hearkened to; and|within, answers the pure voice when it comes 


ere hath been a bowing and subjection of|to the ear without. 


irit in the Lord. O, read this, and praise 
e name of the Lord, for His mercy to His 
former generations, ye who are now gather- 
into His pure light and living power, from 
100m the night is past, and on whom the 
y, the everlasting Day Spring from on high, 
risen. 

Query 8th. After the apostasy, doth not 
)d renew His commission, and send forth 
is angel (for they are all but one) to preach 
e everlasting gospel? And doth not He 
ve them power to preach to the world, and 


If life speak in one ves- 
sel, and its voice be not heard or owned by 
another vessel, the pure ear, (in that other 
vessel,) is not at that time open, but there is 
somewhat there that obstructs. And if the 
pure ear of the sheep be not open to hear the 
voice of the Shepherd, but it be accounted 
strange, it is much if the other ear in that 
vessel be not opened to hear the voice of the 
stranger, and to look upon it as the voice of 
the Shepherd, it agreeing with that, and an- 
swering to that, which now goeth for the 
voice of the measure of life in that heart. He 


gather those that hear the everlasting voice|that hath an ear, let him hear; for it is easy 
rough them, into holy assemblies, separated|being taken in this snare, and the danger 
spirit, nature, and appearance from the|thereof is very great. 


rid? And have they not authority and 
ts as well to build up as to plant? And 
ght not those that are gathered by them, 
well to be subject to the light, spirit, power 


(To be continued.) 


The New Middle States, 
The Atlantic Almanac, for 1869, contains 


d authority of the Lord in them, as the|an article on that part of our Republic drained 
rmer to the former ministers of the Lord?|by the Mississippi, which on many accounts 
1! that the world knew them ; Oh! that the|is worthy of attention, as connected with the 
orld knew the appearance of God in them ! {future prospects of increase and wealth of the 
rely then they would bow to the word of|whole country. Not very long after the set- 
ith, and the glorious appearance thereof ;|tlement of Boston, persons employed to ex- 
d happiness bothinward and outward would |plore the country and lay out the public 
eak forth upon the earth. There would be|roads reported that they had done so, as far 
misery, sorrow, nor distress in nations, ifjas they believed would ever be necessary, 
e dispensations of life from God had but|which was about seven miles west of the col- 
eir course in the earth; yea, nations and|legesat Cambridge. This to them was the be- 
rsons, that are now deadly sick, would soon |ginning of the great West. Settlements af- 
healed, did they but eat of the leaves of|terwards made in the valley of the Connecti- 
e tree of life, which are appointed by God|cut removed the limit a little further. The 
r their healing, and can easily heal their|Indian wars and the Revolution carried it to 


9unds, and repair those breaches, which the 
sdom or counsels of man cannot heal or 
pair. And oh! that they that are gathered 
ight keep and be preserved in that sense 
d subjection, which they had and received 
ym. the Lord in the day of their convince- 
ont. Oh! how beautiful, how precious, how 
orious was the ministry and ministers of 
od in their eye then! And to those that are 
ll there, they are still precious ; and to those 
at grow there, they are yet more precious. 
it those that enter into, or are ensnared in 
other thing, which leadeth from the true 
irit, lose the sight and sense which they 
en had, and instead thereof are filled with 
ejudices, and wise reasonings, which to them 
uy seem very strong and undeniable, though 
ith, and the true spiritual eye, sense, and 
derstanding easily pierces through them, 
d preserveth those who abide single in it 
the Lord. Now against this holy order 
d government appointed by God, there may 
ise in some hearts some such objections as 
ese following, 

Object. 1st. But is not this a turning away 


the Ohio, in our latitude, and to the Mohawk, 
further north; then it soon advanced to the 
Mississippi, and still further away beyond the 
Missouri; and the Mexican war and the dis- 
covery of gold in California removed the 
boundary of our great West to the Pacific 
Ocean. The States in the valleys watered by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries may, there- 
fore, now be justly termed our “ Middle 
States.” 

The Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
extends about 3500 miles, and the Mississippi 
and its tributaries open up an inland naviga- 
tion of 30,000 miles, upon the bosom of which 
is now floating an amount of commerce three 
times as great in value as the whole foreign 
commerce of the country. In former times 
the trade with foreign ports was looked upon 
as our most important interest. It is now 
dwarfed by the transportation and handling 
of domestic produce for domestic markets. In 
1860, the entire product of the United States 
was $1,900,000,000. Its exports were less 
than one-fifth of this amount, leaving four- 
fifths to be exchanged between the States, 


It did|portion, it would contain more than five times 


the present population of the whole United 
States. At this time not more than one acre 
in five is under cultivation, and the vast re- 
sources of coal and minerals have hardly be- 
gun to be fairly developed. The fourteen 
States which comprise this region claim, 
(though this is without reason,) that they pay 
more than one-half the taxes, and that they 
work more than half the improved land, and 
have a majority of the population of the United 
States. The value of the annual commerce of 
the Mississippi is estimated at $2,000,000,000, 
and the Agricultural Bureau, basing its caleu- 
lations upon past results, estimates that in the 
year 1900 the cereal products of the West 
will amount to more than 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els. 

The values of crops, as well as of the pro- 
ductions of the mine and the forest, depend 
mainly on facilities for transportation, either 
natural or artificial. The Mississippi is but 
one of the outlets of the vast region through 
which it passes. The great lakes open a wide 
belt of this country, and canals and railroads 
bring almost every farm within easy distance 
of natural navigation. The estimated cost of 
conveying a ton of merchandise a mile on the 
ocean is from half a cent to one and a half 
cents; on the lakes two cents; on the river 
two and three-fourth cents; on the canals two 
to five cents ; and on the railroads from three 
cents to thirteen and a half cents, Of the am- 
ount of grain received at Chicago, seventy- 
five per cent. comes by railroad, but from that 
city only ten per cent. is sent east by railroad, 
whilst ninety per cent. is sent by the lakes. 
The merchants, manufacturers and consum- 
ers of the East have an interest in reducing 
the cost of transportation to the lowest possi- 
ble point, and this can most easibly be effected 
by improving the water communications. 
Cheap transportation is a vital necessity to 
our whole country, and if it is secured, the 
resources of the vast and fertile regions even 
further west will be developed as surely as 
time endures, and more rapidly than we can 
at present imagine. 


A Doctor's Story.—At a social meeting of 
temperance reformers, held recently in the 
Lecture-hall of the National Temperance 
League, at 337 Strand, London, Dr. Munroe, 
of Hull, who has devoted much time to the 
study of the physiological action of alcohol, 
made the following remarkable statement, 
which we give in his own words: “ With re- 
gard to the prescription of alcoholic beverages 
I will relate one circumstance. Some years 
ago, before I became a teetotaler, a man came 
to me to be cured of an abscess in his hand. 
I said to him, 

“You will be obliged during the time you 
are suffering from this large amount of sup- 
puration which is taking place to take a bottle 
of stout every day.’ 

“«But I am a teetotaler,’ said my patient. 

“«O, but you must take it as medicine.’ 
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“« Ah, but, doctor, I was a drunken man 
once, and I should not like to try it.’ 

“T believed the drink would do the man 
good, and said to him that if he did not choose 
to follow my advice he might consult another 
doctor. However, he took the stout and got 
better. I said to him afterward, ‘ You would 
have sacrificed your life for this little bottle 
of stout daily. It has saved your life; be 
thankful” So he went away a cured man. 
I am sorry to say that only a few months 
after that I was driving down one of our 
public thoroughfares, when I saw a poor, mis- 
erable, ragged-looking man standing against 
a public-house door. It struck me at once 
that this was my late patient. I got out of 
my conveyance to see him. You know how 
severe a drunken man may be. He had been 
a member of a Wesleyan society, a prayer 
leader, an ornament to the church, and useful 
therein, before he came to me. I have heard 
him speak with very great edification. 

“Oh S.,’ I said, ‘is that you?’ 

“<«This is me,’ he said in a sarcastic tone, 
‘don’t you know me? 

“¢T am ashamed of you,’ I said. 

“You have no right to be ashamed of me. 
You are my doctor. I was a teetotaler, but 
you sent me here, here to this public house, 
for your medicine, which saved my body but 
ruined my soul.’ 
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needed to prevent those islands from becom-|of their conquerors. Yet to Saxon Ina : 


ing entirely denuded of trees, 
the habitation of man. 


and unfit for|Norman William, the Englishman of the y 


sent time.is indebted for thenumerous fine 


While the Puritans in New England and|trees that remain, the glory and pride of : 
the Cavaliers in Virginia had begun, on Am-| British isles—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


erican soil, another act of the sylvan drama 
they had learned so well at home, the people 
of the mother country were bewailing the 
scarceness of wood for ship building, for fuel, 
and other domestic purposes. 

The first need of a country, and that an is- 
land which had just made itself mistress of 
the seas, was felt in her ships; timber could 
not be had at the royal dockyards. Govern- 
ment took the alarm, and John Eyelyn was 
appointed by the Royal Society, at the com- 
mand of the king, to repair, if possible, the 
waste of the forests. 

Evelyn was a country gentleman, and al- 
though a courtier, he was a true lover of syl- 
van pursuits, and a practical man. 

Not only by lectures and books did he awa- 
ken the attention of his countrymen, but he 
taught by example how a private gentleman 
could serve his country, by planting and pro- 
tecting trees, as well as by fighting for his 
king. He performed this work so well, that 
his name will be kept for ever green in the 
woods of his native land. 


. For “The Frient 
Circular of the Bible Association of Friends 
America, 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliar 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previ 
to the general meeting of the Association 
the Fourth month, the Corresponding Cc 
mittee would press upon Friends, who hs 
been engaged in the distribution of the Hi 
Scriptures, the importance of furnishing | 
and accurate answers to all the Queries, a 
of forwarding their report seasonably to 1 
Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making do 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided 
deciding what number of Bibles and Tes 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informati 
given in its report. Hence those Auxiliar 
that do not report in time, are liable to bel 
out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in eve 
case, how boxes should be marked and f 
warded ; and their receipt should always 

omptly acknowledged. . 


’ : pr 
Evelyn's books are now seldom met with |/ Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fou 


except in old libraries; but his true love of na- 


“He fell into the arms of two or three of|ture and quick perceptions, his earnest loyalty 


his drunken companions, and I left him. I 
did not sleep that night thinking about that 
man. I was not a teetotaler then, but it al- 
most made meone. From that night I sought 
him out. He lived a little way from the town 
when I had last known him. His home was 
in a pleasant cottage with a little garden be- 
fore it. He was a happy man in his family. 
Now, however, he was not there, and on in- 
quiring where he had gone to, I found it was 
to a low part of the town. Here, in such a 
home as only a drunken man can live in, I 
found him laid upon a straw bed, sleeping off 
the effects of the previous night’s debauch. 
His poor children were clothed in rags, and 
the appearance of his broken-hearted wife I 
shall not soon forget. I talked to the man, 
reasoned with, and succored him from that 
time, and never let him rest until he signed 
the pledge. It took him some time to recover 
his character in the church, and I had the 
happiness of seeing him restored to his place 
there ; and now he has a larger class, is more 
popular than before, and has been a devoted 
worker in the temperance cause ever since. 
Can you wonder that I never order strong 
drink for a patient. 


a oo 


American Forests. 


The American mind has so long been trained 
to regard a tree as a natural enemy, that the 
prejudice seems now as difficult to eradicate 
as to uproot one of the giants of the “forests 
primeval.” As a shelter for a savage foe, as 
an obstacle to be removed before corn could 
be planted, it fell before the axe of the sturdy 
pioneer of the western world! yet the need- 
less destruction of the forests was an idea in- 
herited from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who, 
long before they heard of the discovery of a 
new continent, had swept down with unspar- 
ing hand the forests of England and Scotland. 
It was not until the time of Charles the First 
that an alarm was sounded through Great 
Britain that the woods were falling too rapidly, 
and that immediate and active measures were 


and desire to improve his age and generation, 
make these volumes, though old fashioned in 
language and obsolete in the botanical learn- 
ing of the present time, some of the pleasant- 
est summer-reading in the language. Evelyn 
wrote of what he saw and knew; and though 
sometimes affected bysthe superstitions that 
hung around woodcraft in that age, he brought 
together so much practical knowledge, that 
even in the greater light of the nineteenth 
century, his general rules are followed and his 
conclusions considered correct. Nate is 
ever the same: “a 
“ Oh there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 


After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies.” 


We have alluded to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the British forests, yet it is true that 
the early Saxon kings protected the oak, not 
only because of the superstitious reverence 
paid to it by the Druids, but on account of its 
acorns, which were the food of the serfs and 
the swine. The earliest recorded notice of 
the oak tree, in England, is found in the Saxon 
chronicles. About the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, King Ina, among the few laws which he 
enacted to regulate the simple economy of his 
subjects, made injuring and destroying these 
trees penal, and those who did so clandestine- 
ly were fined thirty shillings. The very sound 
of the axe was sufficient conviction, and the 
man who felled a tree under whose shadow 
thirty hogs could stand, incurred a double pe- 
nalty. Woods of old were valued accordin 
to the number of hogs they could fatten; and 


Street, Philadelphia. ; 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Berriex, JR., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1868. 
QUERIES. 

1, What number of families or individuals have be 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by | 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have be 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? 

3. How many members, male and_ female, are th 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside wit! 
its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your lim 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in ga 
clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of ret 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Ser 
tures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probat 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary’sufficient to sup] 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished wi 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish grat 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family 

10. What number would be required in order to fi 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pi 
chase it? 1D Mey 

lt. How many Bibles and Testaments are now 
band? 4 


Surely if love and compassion drew doy 
God himself from heaven to earth; gratitu 
for so unspeakable a mercy should lead m 
from earthly desires, to dwell in heaven 
their spirits. Boe ksohee. 


Cardinal de Salis, who died, aged 110 yea 


in times of scarcity the acorns (or mast) were|said: “By being old when I was young, I fu 
eaten by man, even after the introduction of|myself young now I am old. I led a sob 
rye and oats; it is therefore not only on ac-|and studious, but not a lazy or sedan 
count of the sacred character formerly attach-| My diet was sparing, though delicate ; 1 ro 
ed to the oak, but also because of the value of] or walked every day, except in rainy weath¢ 


its fruit, that nearly 
England belong to that genus. 


all the millennial trees of| when I exercised within doors for a couple 


hours. So far I took care of the body; and 


he Norman kings protected the forests for|to the mind, I endeavored to preserve it 
the chase, but this was looked upon by the|due temper by a scrupulous obedience to 


subjugated Saxons as the most oppressive act|vine commands.” me 


‘ 
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The true philanthropist, if he allows himself 
dwell in thought on the visible fruits of our 
mmon proneness to evil, and the general 
willingness to come under the restrictions 
divine law, whether as it is recorded in 
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boasted they would last forever. If they were 
achieved by the sword, they have perished by 
the sword; if they were the product of his 
selfish sagacity or the vaunted creation of his 
unsanctified wisdom, the rust of time has eaten 
away their foundations, or the conflicts of op- 
posing interests have overthrown the super- 
structure, and but a ruin here and there is left 
to tell where princes, senates or peoples, after 
all their struggles for power and permanence, 


ly Scripture or manifested in the secret of| have been swept away, many not leaving even 


> heart, often feels cast down and discour- 
2d at the slow progress apparently made 
the great bulk of professing christendom, 
an intelligent comprehension of man’s re- 
ions to his Almighty Creator, to his fellow 
n, to his own appetites, and to the objects 
his creation. He knows that our highest 
erests may be said to culminate in pure, 
versal love, necessarily involving the resig- 
ion of self-will, and that that can be accom- 
shed only by heart-felt acceptance of the 
igion of Him who came to seek and to save 
4t which is lost, by which “the meek shall 
erit the earth and delight themselves in 
abundance of peace.” But as he looks over 
» nations which boast of their civilization, 
sees a confused mixture of good and evil, 
latter greatly preponderating over the 
mer, a large portion of their inhabitants 
uk in ignorance, bent on following their own 
ts, and apparently insensible to their degra- 


a wreck behind them. 

But the principles of unmeasured love and 
truth, of man’s worth as an immortal being, 
of his duties and his rights as an accountable 
free agent, preached by those poor, unschool- 
ed but heaven-commissioned men and their 
fellow believers, though esteemed hatefully 
degrading by the high professing, self-satisfied 
scribes and pharisees, and mere foolishness 
by the polished, nice-reasoning heathen, and 
though their despised and reviled promulgators 
were persecuted unto death with every engine 
of torture that eruelty could invent, have, age 
after age, gone on gaining one victory after 
another, and triumphed over the bitter hos- 
tility of their combined enemies. 

The enemy of man’s happiness has often 
successfully employed the rulers of this world, 
and more especially a large portion of those 
who occupied the position of ministers of the 
Redeemer and Saviour of men, to corrupt the 


ion, while the higher and more cultivated| professing church; to conceal, to misrepresent 
3ses, unemancipated from the dominion of] and to counteract the principles of his glorious 
ir passions, and under the lead of design-|religion; to draw the people away from at- 


and unscrupulous men in power, have 
structed or perpetuate States and govern- 
nts, or have established laws and customs 
ich contract and pollute the existing re- 
ous, moral and social systems, preventing 
growth of mental and political freedom, 
{ holding the people in subjection to their 
ious power. 
t is however, one of the consolations of the 
sere believer in the divine origin and un- 
ngeable truth of christianity, that however 
principles may be rejected, despised, and, 
ia time trampled under foot, they will ulti- 
sely triumph over every prejudice and all 
josition, and finally bring the kingdoms of 
» world under the government of his cruci- 
and risen Lord. Did kings, emperors, 
| the rulers of nations really believe in and 
iciently comprehend this clearly revealed 
th, we might suppose that self-interest, if 
igher motive, would prompt them so to 
ne the system of their governments, so to 


3,and so to develope and secure the moral 
‘wth, and the rights of their subjects, as to 
yperate in the plan of divine mercy and 
ver for the restoration of man from the 
ets of the fall, and thus measurably ensure 
manence of their institutions amid pro- 
sive improvement. 

' we glance backward through the long 
a of the eighteen hundred years which 
> elapsed, since the twelve illiterate and 
‘ised men of Gallilee, who had been chosen 
Yhrist as his apostles, went forth to pro- 
n the message of glad tidings to a perish- 
world, how marvellous are the lessons 
+h the history of those centuries teaches, 
@ instability and evanescence of all mere 
an structures, however stable and impos- 


grandeur and power of man, however 
h, when at their zenith, he may have 


tention to the still, small voice of his holy 
Spirit in their hearts; and thus they have 
been held groping in darkness, ignorant of 
the blessed truths intended to elevate and set 
them free. This has been seen and felt more 
in some places than in others, and always the 
dark places of the earth have been the habi- 
tation of cruelty. But again and again, when 
the christian philanthropist has been almost 
read despair of further progress, it has 
been made evident that the innate and invinci- 
ble power of the gospel of light and salvation, 
has been working like leaven, out of sight, 
assimilating little by little, into some measure 
of its own likeness, that wherein it was h 
den, until it has stimulated and empowe 
the people to break through the entangleme 
ofsuperstition andidolatry, to overturn chur¢ 
es and kingdoms. 

These advances into more light are gene- 
rally spoken of as the march of civilization, 
or the progress of knowledge, and so they are. 


ere to equity in the enactment of their|But all true civilization is the result of the 


active operation of the principles of christi- 
anity, and all sound moral philosophy is but 
the systematic interpretation of the workings 
of those seminal principles in the spiritual life 
of man, which, as they are allowed to exert 
their strength and penetrate more deeply 
into the circumstances affecting his present 
and future condition, must constantly make 
their demands heard from different classes 
of Society, and from different nations of the 
earth. Thus to be free is but to be brought 
humbly obedient to the absolute law of di- 
vine omniscience; and to understand and 
enjoy man’s rights, is but to obtain posses- 
sion of the privileges inseparably connected 
with the self-restraining religion of perfect 
love. “If the truth set you free then are ye 


shey may have appeared for a time, of all|free indeed.” 


The latest striking instance of the slow but 
sure progress of these catholic principles, is 


eimle 
{circumstance narrated, when the article was 
received, we did not then detect the mistake 
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the extraordinary change in the government 
of Spain, For a long time the working of 
something antagonistic to the superstition 
and tyranny which have so long rested with 
crushing weight on the people, made itself 
seen and felt by frequently recurring revolts, 
which, however, were said to be speedily put 
down, and their originators punished; but 
suddenly we learn that revolt had grown into 
revolution, so successfully conducted, that the 
cruel and licentious queen has been driven 
out of the kingdom, to seek a home wherever 
she can find a court that will take her in, and 
a provisional Junta installed at the capital to 
regulate the affairs of the State. This “ Pro- 
visional Junta” appears to have entered on the 
task of securing freer institutions and redress- 
ing grievances in good earnest. They have 
declared there shall henceforth be liberty in 
religious belief, liberty of the press, universal 
education, and inviolability of the domicile 
and of all private letters; they have also pro- 
claimed that slavery must be put an end to 
in the colonies, and decreed that all children 
of those now slaves born there, are free from 
this date. 

We rejoice in this evidence of the practical 
influence of the liberal sentiments which are 
gradually pervading the nations, and though 
we have strong doubts of the Iberian race 
being yet prepared for self-government, we 
cannot but regard with much satisfaction the 
rupture of the long-worn fetters that have 
bound the people under the relentless tyranny 
of the priests and bishops of the Romish 
church, and while anticipating that this crafty 
hierarchy will work with all the deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness to regain their wonted 
supremacy, we look forward with hopefulness 
to the ultimate regeneration of this once pow- 
erful and haughty, but priest-ridden people. 


In the seventh number of the present 
volume of “The Friend,” is a narrative with 
the caption, “Rebecca Scarlet,” in which is 
attributed to that Friend a remarkable com- 
munication, &c., made to the wife of an officer 
in the army of the United States, at Pittsburg, 
near the close of the war with Great Britain 
1812-1814. Though remembering the 


ade in the name of the Friend to whom it 
occurred. Rebecca Hubbs was the minister 
who appointed the meeting and had the memo- 
rable interview with the officer’s wife, and it 
was at Chilicothe, Ohio. A full account of 
the circumstance may be found on page 306 
of the 32d volume of this Journal, in a bio- 
graphical sketch of R. Hubbs. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—General Serrano has written a letter de- 
claring that he is in favor of a monarchy, as best suited 
to the state of Spain. He says, however, the leaders of 
the revolution have resolved to act entirely in accord- 
ance with the views of the people as to what form of 
government shall be adopted. The Central Provisional 
Junta held its last session on the 21st inst. Resolutions 
were adopted urging the abolition of capital punishment, 
the formation of volunteer rifle associations throughout 
the country, &c. After recommending all the local 
provisional juntas to follow their example, the Central 
Junta dissolved. The Junta, before adjourning, issued 
a circular to tbe diplomatic representatives of Spain 
at foreign. courts. It explains the origen and progress 
of the revolution, and advocates the sovereignty of the 
people and religious freedom. The Provisional govern- 
ment seeks to put Spain ina line with the most advanced 
Powers, and expresses the hope that their friendly rela- 
tions with Spain will be continued unbroken. A Lon- 
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don dispatch of the 26th states, that Great Britain, 
France and Italy have recognized the revolutionary 
government of Spain. Disturbances have broken out 
in Malaga and Granada. 

Isabella, ex-queen of Spain, is expected to be in Eng- 
land in a sbort time. Her daughter and husband had 
already arrived at Brighton. A London dispatch gives 
the following as the substance of the protocol which 
has been agreed to by Reverdy. Jobnson, U. S. Minister, 
and Lord Stanley, for the settlement of the Alabama 
dispute. A mixed commission, consisting of eight per- 
sons appointed by Great Britain, and eight by the United 
States, to sit in London and examine every claim pre- 
sented, whether English or American. Each @ase can 


be argued by the claimant in person or by counsel, and 
the commission will make the final award. Questions 
of international law are to be referred to the arbitration 
of the Emperor of Russia. The protocol now awaits 
the approval of Secretary Seward. The London Times 
referring to the probable election of General Grant to 
the presidency of the United States, expresses the opin- 
ion that he will act with more discrimination than the 
zealots of the Radical party. He has evinced kindly 
feelings for the southern people, and if the Radical policy 
is to be pursued at the south, it could not be executed 
under more favorable conditions than with General 
Grant as the Chief Executive. 

Rio Janeiro advices state that the Brazilian army en- 
tered Tebiquary on the first of Ninth month, the Para- 
guayans having abandoned the works, leaving one can- 
non, considerable ammunition and food. The batteries 
on the Paraguay river had been dismounted and the 
cannons thrown into the river. : 

Lopez is said to have gone to Cerro Leone, a strongly 
fortified place below Asuncion, destroying the railWay. 
The Allies were on their way from Tebiquary for Vil- 
letta. The gunboats accompanied them on the river. 
Lopez is said to have about 20,000 men, and being in 
the interior, the Allies’ operations will be at a disad- 
vantage, they having lost some nine hundred oxen in 
transporting supplies to Tebiquary. 

The Brazillian squadron had gone to Asuncion, and 
two monitors had gone to Matto Groso, the latter place 
having been abandoned by the Paraguayans. 

The great tidal wave which started on the coast of 
Peru at the time of the earthquake, was felt on the fol- 
lowing day on the coast of Australia, but_no serious 
damage was done. A cinnabar mine has been discover- 
ed in New South Wales, yielding 85 per cent. of quick- 
silver. 

The Swedish Polar expedition has returned home 
after penetrating to 82 degrees north latitude. 


Since the revolution in Spain there has been a partial 


insurrection on the island of Cuba. Prompt measures 
to suppress it were taken by the Captain General, and 
it was supposed order would be soon restored. 
London.—Conzols, 943. U.S. 5-20’, 733. 
Liverpool.—Cotton active at 114 a 114d. for middling 
uplands. Breadstuffs and provisions unchanged. 
UnirEeD 


earthquake was felt throughout a large part of the State, 
and in some places considerable damage was done to 


property. In San Francisco several of the public buil 

ings suffered severely. The U.S. Marine Hospital aud 
the City Hall have been condemned as ‘unsafe, and will 
have to be rebuilt. The total loss in this city is sup- 
posed to be between one and two millions. Alameda 
county suffered the most. Near San Leandro there were 
numerous fissures in the earth, from some of which 


came clouds of dust, and from others volumes of water. 
San Leandro creek, which had been dry for months, is 
At San Leandro and 
various other villages, the brick buildings were thrown 
down or rendered uninhabitable, and many of the 
At San Jose and 
Brachear City also, the destruction of property was 
great. No loss of life is mentioned. Slight shocks were 
San Francisco on the 23d and 25th inst., the last 
was of considerable duration, and caused alarm to the 


now a rapidly running stream. 
wooden structares much damaged. 
felt in 


citizens. ; 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 205. 


West Virginia.—At the recent election all the Repub- 
lican Coggressmen were elected, and a large majority of 


the members of the Legislature. 


Pennsylvania.—According to the official returns, the 
total vote at the late election, exclusive of the small 
returns had not been 
The Republican ma- 


county of Forrest, from which the 
received, amounted to 666,459. 
jority was 9,677. 

The South- West.—In Texas, Arkansas, Lou 


They 


Srares.—California.—On the 21st instant an| Corn, 


a, and 
in fact all the south-western States, deeds of yiolence 
have for several months past been alarmingly frequent. 
usually grow out of the excitement of party feeling | 
and the unsettled political condition of that part of the 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOVL. 


“The Winter Session of the School will commence ¢ 
Second-day the 2d of Eleventh month. : 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and who { 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at tl 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroa 
corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, by givit 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnish 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. To such ¢a& 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railros 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid f 
with the other incidental charges at the close of 1 

at the Srrewt Roap St 


country, and the sufferers are generally the colored 
people or white Republicans. In northern Texas especi- 
ally, the ex-rebels are very bold and defiant, and have 
endeavored to raise bodies of armed men under the pre- 
tence of protecting themselves from Indians, but really 
for the purpose of driving out all Union men from that 
part of the State. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 22d inst. there was a heavy 
fall of snow at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The cod fishery in the Gulf of Alaska, has already 
bécome a flourishing business on the west coast, and 
the product has taken possession of the markets of Cali- 
fornia, and will soon reach all parts of the Pacific to 
which trade and commerce extend. The reported dis- 
coveries of coal in Alaska are confirmed. 

A meteor of extraordinary size and brilliancy passed 
over Brandon, Wisconsin, on the evening of the 13th 
inst. Its course was from west-southwest to north- 
northeast, at an altitude of about nearly a mile, explod- 
ing some three miles northeast of the place, giving out, 
on explosion, variegated colors, such as white, red and 
purple, not common in meteoric exhibitions of this kind. 

At the late election in Ohio the majority for the Re- 
publican State ticket was 17,362. 

The official register of the wrecks on the shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland during 1867, shows a loss of 
2513 vessels, of an aggregate of 464,000 tons, and 1333 
lives. Taking the average of the lastmine years, there 
have been 1961 shipwrecks every year on the coasts of 
Great Britain. 

One hundred and sixty-one thousand persons were 
assessed in Philadelpbia this year, on the regular and i Nf 2 
extra assessment. The highest aggregate re:ched pre- |require Any attention from the owners, either at 
viously was one hundred and forty-four thousand. 


term. Conveyances will be 
on Second and Third-days, the 2d and 3d of Biever 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia 
ll a.M., and 2.30 P. M. i? 
p@P Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first a 
Market streets or at Kighteenth and Market. If left. 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibbe 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first a 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage s¢ 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by see 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-o 
or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, No. 5 North Ki, 
teenth St. Their charge in such case for taking bi 
gage to Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cet 
per trank. For the same charge they will also coll 
baggage from the other railroad depots, if the checks 
left at their office No. 5 North Highteenth street. Bi 
gage put under their care, if properly marked, will 1 


West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Rod Stati 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations | but will be forwarded direct to the School. Tt may 
on the 26th inst. Mew York. — American gold, 134.) always go on the same train as the owner, but it will 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 109§; ditto, on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexande: 
10-40, 5 per cents, 105§. Superfine State flour, $6 a Son reaches them in time. ree 
$6.70; extra do., $6.75 a $7.25. Shipping Obio, $7.60 
sstuiattasae Heiesanes zit cine tits ‘ fone pavsileas be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of 
red western, $2.05 a $2.10; white Michigan, $2.45; first train from the City, every yas be First-da 
: Is, if left at Frier 


bit : 60. . © 95. : and small packages for the pupil 
wee Saar ys 98 GO. Bale 2 ute ihe Ae 4 SRI Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded ev 


; Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Sizth-d 
Cotton, uplands and Orleans, 253 a 26} cts. Phibadel-| g : 
pita pertine tak, $4 25 ni sf ates $7.25 a $8; | the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in tt 


P| ois 

finer brands, $8 50a $13. Amber wheat, $2.10 a $2.18; bills. 

red, common, $1.90 ; good, $2.10. Rye, $1.65. Western Tenth month 22d, 1868. 
mixed corn, $1.25 a $1.26, Western oats, 74 a 75 cts.; 
southern, 55 a 65 cts. Clover-seed, $7.25 a $7.75. 
Timothy, $2.87 a $3. Flaxseed, $2.60 a $2.65. Sales 
of about 2600 cattle, at the Avenue Drove-yard; extra 
at 8a 9cts.; fair to good at 7 a 7} cts., caisson, 
4a 6 cts. perlb. gross. About 4700 hogs sol 11.50 
a $12.50 per 100 lbs. net. Sales of 8,000 sheep at 4 a 
5 cts. per lb. gross. . Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.22,.a 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.17} a $1.18. No. 1 corn, 834 a 85 cts. 5. 
Oats, 44 cts. Sa $1.06. St. as aaa spring Price, 10 cents each, or & 
wheat, $1.22 a $1.25. Prime fall wheat, $1.70 a $2. 
$1a$1.08. Oats, 49 a 52} cts. Baltimore.— BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 4 
Prime red wheat, $2.40 a $2.60. Old yellow corn, $1.28| GIRLS, under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Mee 
la $1.30; white, $1.20 a $1.27. Oats, 70 a 80 cts, of Friends. — a 
i This School is situated in the pleasant and hea 
village of Haddonfield, N. J., six miles from Cam 
The usual branches of an Bnglish education, to; 
The Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of with some of the languages, are taught init. 
Friends in America, will be held in the Committee. room |More scholars can be accommodated as th Seren 


During THE SEsston, passengers for the School + 


RULES FOR SPELLING, 

And Lists of Exercises for Dictation, Plain Spelling: 
Defining. A valuable little Manual, which ought t 
at band with every one who wishes to avoid g) 
blunders in spelling. ime 
There are a few copies yet for sale at U. Hunt & Sc 
44 North Fourth St., and at the Friends’ Book St 
Tenth street, above Arch. : : i 
$1 per dozen. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


of the Arch Street Meeting-house, on the evening of References: Charles Rhoads, 36 South Seventl 
Fourth-day, the 4th of the Eleventh month, at 8 o'clock. |Philada., and Edward Sharpless, 304 Arch St., Phil 
The members of the Philadelphia Auxiliary, both men Terms on application. Y 
and women, and Friends generally, are invited to attend. 
Joun Carter, Secretary. 


Joux Boavur, Teacher, 
Formerly of New Bedford, Ma 
Haddonfield, 10th mo, 10th. i aa 


§ "ii 

waneey. : FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

A woman Friend to assist in the care of the family at | yea4R wRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD PHILADELP 

Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, New) Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wor 

York. Application may be made to Ton, M. D. i Lame 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, « | made to the Superintendent, to Cusntes Buus, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. of tbe Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 

Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boar 


yaa 


_ WANTED, FOR EMLEN INSTITUTION, 4. =e bebeeia 
A Friend, farmer and wife, fur Principal and Matron,| Marrrep, on Fourth-day, the 2d of Ninth month 
in Manual Labor School for Colored Boys. Farm about at Friends’ meeting-house, Hickory Grove, Ced: 
sixty acres: stocked and house furnished. An honest,{Iowa, Samve Emsres and Mary ANN, dau 
industrious, practical farmer. The boys to be taught | Israel Heald. K hs ig 
farming and a plain English education. , , at Friends’ meeting-house at Poplar 
For particulars address N. Y., on the 9th of Tenth month, George C. F 
Thomas Wistar, pigs P. O., Philadelphia. | Westerly, R. I., to Louisa Sisx1y, of Ledyard, | 
Israel Morris, No. 1608 Market St,“ aaa UPD SRC OMAL enna 
; YsraehH. Johnson, No. 119 Market St. * WILLIAM H. PILE, P RINTER, — 
Philada., 10th mo. 26th, 1868. No. 422 Walnut street. 
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